Construction  completed 

By  Nell  Wells  get  budget.” 

“How  those  fellows  do  it,  I don’t 


The  current  recession  has  allowed 
Doon’s  new  Student-Client  Centre 
to  be  even  better  than  originally 
planned. 

Dave  Fhitt,  director  of  physical  re- 
sources, said  that  lower  bidding  by 
contractors  created  a slight  surplus 
in  funds  which  allowed  for  upgrad- 
ing the  building’s  construction. 

The  Student-Client  Centre,  lo- 
cated beside  Parking  Lot  #2,  offic- 
idly  opened  May  6. 

^It  has  additional  design  features 
made  possible  by  the  general  con- 
tractor, Gorgi  Construction,  which 
finished  the  project  under  the  “tar- 


know,”  Putt  said. 

Putt  said  that  all  things  consid- 
ered, “The  building  looks  as  good 
as  we  hoped  it  would.” 

He  said  that  problems  include  air 
leaks  which  cause  outer  doors  to  fly 
open  when  inner  doors  are 
opened,  but  overall,  “it’s  a damn 
nice  building.” 

The  design  stage  of  the  building 
was  unique.  Putt  said,  as  the  archi- 
tect and  physical  resources  were  in 
constant  communication  during  all 
levels  of  planning. 

“A  lot  of  the  time  the  architect 

See  Administration,  Page  3 


From  left,  Pat  Blake,  Susan  Laronde  and  Jean  McEwan  assist  a student  in  the  new  centre. 

(Photo  by  Neil  Wells) 
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A light  standard  next  to  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation 
Centre  was  toppled  in  the  early  morning  of  May  6. 

(Photo  by  Heather  Ibbotson) 


Light’s  out ! 


Part-timers  concern  Local  238 


By  Troy  Bridgeman 

Conestoga  College  management 
is  violating  the  union’s  collective 
agreement,  said  Kerry  Gennings, 
president  of  Local  238  of  the  On- 
tario Public  Service  Employees 
Union  (OPSEU). 

“There  are  people  improperly  in- 
cluded in  management  who  should 
be  support  staff,”  Gennings  said,  in 
an  interview  on  May  13.  “And  a 
horrendous  amount  of  part-time 
staff.” 

Gennings  said  college  manage- 
ment practises  a “catch  us  when 
you  can”  philosophy. 

He  said  anyone  working  more 
than  24  hours  per  week  is  consid- 
ered as  full-time  under  the  collec- 
tive agreement.  Gennings  said  the 
problem  is  that  the  union  has  no 
right  to  information  on  part-time 
employees.  Management  is  only 


required  to  supply  this  information 
on  request  every  four  months. 

‘They  (management)  don’t  want 
to  police  the  problem  and  won’t 
give  us  (OPSEU)  adequate  infor- 
mation to  do  it,”  Gennings  said. 

He  is  concerned  these  practices 
affect  full-time  positions. 

He  said,  unlike  other  colleges  in 
the  system,  Conestoga  pays  part- 
time  staff  less  than  full-time  em- 
ployees. As  well,  like  other 
colleges,  they  do  not  have  to  pay 
benefits  for  part-time  positions. 

Gennings  said  he  believes  these 
policies  will  return  to  haunt  the  col- 
lege because  of  pay  equity  legisla- 
tion. 

He  said  he  suspects  Conestoga 
will  have  to  track  down  former 
part-time  employees  and  adjust 
their  earnings  retroactively  to  Jan- 
uary 1990. 

John  MacKenzie,  vice-president 


of  human  resources,  said  he  is  “sur- 
prised at  those  kinds  of  comments. 
I have  the  impression  union-man- 
agement relations  are  good.” 

Mackenzie  said  the  Support  Staff 
Agreement  Committee,  part  of  the 
year-old  negotiated  contract  with 
OPSEU  Local  238,  holds  regular 
employee-employer  meetings 
where  ^ey  “solve  most  issues  in- 
ternally.” 

MacKenzie  said  despite  tough 
economic  times,  Conestoga  em- 
ploys nine  per  cent  more  support 
staff  and  15  per  cent  fewer  part- 
time  staff  than  the  Ontario  college 
average. 

“I  believe  we  have  better  labor 
relations  than  most  colleges  in  the 
system,”  MacKenzie  said.  “Our 
record  in  the  last  three  years 
speaks  for  itself.  We  have  made 
every  effort  to  improve  the  work- 
ing environment.” 


SME  elects  executive 


By  Ken  Cenerelll 

-Only  eight  people,  out  of  150, 
jame  out  to  vote  for  the  new  exec- 
utive of  the  Society  of  Manufactur- 
ing Engineers  (SME)  on  April  23  at 
Doon  campus,  but  the  chairperson 
isn’t  concerned. 

Gary  Pundsack,  chairperson  of 
the  SME,  said  voter  turnout  “was 
the  same  as  last  year.  The  only  peo- 
ple interested  in  voting  were  those 
up  for  positions.  It  seems  to  be  par 
for  what  is  going  on  (student  apa- 
thy) at  the  college.” 

Ron  Trepanier,  second-year  stu- 
dent in  mechanical  engineering  — 
automated  manufacturing,  won  the 
position  of  chairman-elect.  Clar- 
ence Gaber,  second-year  mechani- 
cal engineering  — computer-aided 
drafting,  is  the  new  vice-chair  and 
Stewart  Rowland,  third-year  me- 
chanical engineering  — design  and 
analysis,  is  treasurer.  Pundsack, 
third-year  mechanical  engineering 

— design  and  analysis,  retains  his 
position  as  chairman,  Vinnie  Vaiu, 
third-year  mechanical  engineering 

— design  and  analysis,  remains  the 
secretary  and  Barry  Pfohl,  second- 
year  mechanical  engineering — de- 
sign and  analysis,  keeps  his  post  as 


public  relations  manager. 

Pundsack  retains  his  seat  uncon- 
tested after  taking  over  as  chairper- 
son last  year  when  the  chairperson, 
Donna  Jackson,  could  not  fulfill  her 
duties. 

Mechanical  engineering  students 
pay  $15,  up  S3  from  last  year,  to 
join  the  senior  chapter  of  the  soci- 
ety. Students  can  attend  tours  and 
lectures  arranged  by  the  Conestoga 
chapter.  They  may  buy  the  Materi- 
als Handbook,  a program  textbook, 
at  cost  from  the  society.  Students 
receive  a quarterly  newsletter  and 
magazine  from  the  senior  chapter 
headquarters  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  society’s  executive  meets 
monthly  to  plan  events  and  discuss 
problems  affecting  SME  students. 
Pundsack  said  the  society  tries  to 
organize  at  least  one  monthly 
event 

All  money  collected  from  fees 
goes  to  the  society,  Pundsack  said, 
but  the  senior  chapter  reimburses 
Conestoga’s  chapter  about  $2  per 
member.  The  money  is  being  saved 
to  buy  a computer  room  for  mem- 
bers. 

Pundsack  said  the  SME  will  hand 
out  material  and  sell  books  during 
Orientation  Week. 


Marketing  student  wins 
$2,000  advertising  award 


By  Jamie  Slater 

The  Doon  Student  Association 
may  have  a twist  to  its  advertising 
and  promotions  next  year  if  Mark 
Weicker  has  anything  to  do  with 
it 

Weicker,  DSA  vice-president 
of  communications,  was  selected 
along  with  Alexandra  Acs,  of 
Queen’s  University  in  Kingston, 
from  about  40  applicants,  to 
share  the  annual  $2,CI00  RobertE. 
Oliver  Scholarship  for  marketing 
and  advertising  students. 

Candidates  had  to  submit  an  ap- 
plication and  a 500- word  essay  to 
the  Canadian  Advertising  Foun- 
dation (CAF)  to  be  considered. 

The  third-year  marketing  stu- 
dent said  he  heard  about  the 
award  in  December  and  im- 
mediately began  work  on  his 
essay,  dealing  with  the  premise 
that  good  advertising  people 
aren’t  bom,  but  made. 

“I  tried  to  make  (the  essay)  as 
catchy  as  possible,”  Weicker 
said.  He  constmeted  an  ad  within 
an  ad,  using  a headline  which 


says  You  aren’tjust  an  ad  person 
— you  have  to  specialize  in  it.’ 
Weicker  said  he  spent  more 
than  15  hours  working  on  his 
essay,  most  of  it  editing  and  set- 
ting up  the  format  he  wanted. 

“I  knew  what  I wanted  to  say, 
so  I put  headline  categories  and 
filled  it  in  from  there.” 

The  deadline  for  applications 
was  extended  from  M^h  16  to 
the  first  week  of  April.  Weicker 
said  he  was  told  he  had  won  about 
two  weeks  after  the  deadline. 
The  award  was  established  in 
1986  by  the  CAF  in  recognition 
of  Robert  E.  Oliver,  for  his  “tire- 
less devotion  to  the  Canadian  ad- 
vertising industry,”  explains  an 
April  21  press  release. 

The  award  is  presented  each 
year  to  two  students  who  display 
a “thirst  for  learning  and  insight 
in  the  advertising  field.” 

Weicker  said  he  was  proud  to 
win  because  the  competition  was 
open  to  students  in  colleges  and 
universities. 

“It’s  paramount  in  its  import- 
ance, b^ause  people  always  de- 


Mark  Weicker 


grade  community  colleges,” 
Weicker  said.  “By  winning  this 
award,  it  shows  very  clearly  the 
quality  and  style  of  location  the 
marketing  course  at  the  college 
has.” 
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By  Cara-Mae 
Hackett 


’50s  style  dating 
common  again 

What  happened  to  the  sexual  revolution  of  the 
1960s? 

In  this  high-risk  era  of  AIDS  and  other  sexu- 
ally transmitted  diseases,  people’s  attitudes 
seem  to  have  gone  back  in  time  when  it  comes 
to  sex. 

Now  when  I go  on  a date,  it  is  reminiscent  of 
the  black  and  white  movies  of  the  1950s. 

My  date  and  I may  not  wander  down  to  the 
comer  store  and  order  a chocolate  malted  for 
two,  but  our  attitudes  have  changed  as  com- 
pared to  the  ’60s  or  ’70s. 

We  are  more  cautious. 

Today,  people  are  getting  to  know  each  other  before  thinking  about 
“going  to  first  base”  which  is  much  safer,  sexually  and  physically. 

Come  on,  who  really  enjoys  the  che^,  meaningless  sex  that  has 
dominated  a large  part  of  society  for  the  past  few  decades? 

(This  is  a rhetorical  question  so  please  do  NOT  send  replies  to  the 
Spoke  office.) 

One  thing  has  changed  from  “the  good  old  days.”  Now,  the  female 
is  just  as  likely  to  pick  up  the  tab  as  the  male. 

TTiat  is  fair,  but  when  I did  that  recently  my  friend  felt  it  lowered 
him. 

Because  I paid  for  the  movie,  he  no  longer  felt  like  a “manly  man.” 
(Don’t  ask  me  what  a “manly  man”  is.  It  seems  to  be  a male 
stereotype  thing.) 

The  freedom  to  pick  up  the  tab  shows  the  equality  of  women  and 
men,  although  other  traditional  dating  roles  are  coming  back  into 
play,  such  as  the  guy  deciding  what  movie  you  go  to  see.  I don’t  let 
them  pick  — it’s  a joint  decision. 

That’s  only  fair. 

Some  may  argue  that  people  are  “sexually  repressed”  or  are  taking 
things  to  extremes  when  they  ask  a new  sexual  partner  to  wear  a 
condom  or  refuse  to  have  sex  without  one. 

I disagree.  People  must  be  careful  about  whom  they  choose  as 
sexual  partners  in  the  1990s. 

When  you  have  unprotected  sex,  you  are  basically  having  sex  with 
every  partner  your  partner  ever  had.  (Sounds  kinky,  doesn’t  it?) 

While  open  discussion  of  dating  and  sexual  matters  is  not  some- 
thing people  approved  of  in  the  1950s,  abstinence  from  sex  is. 

Virginity  is  back  in  style. 

Everyone  that  I know  is  cautious.  Their  criteria  for  a potential 
signifigant  other  definitely  excludes  people  who  play  Russian  rou- 
lette everytime  they  go  to  bed  with  someone. 

A friend  of  mine  has  decided  to  remain  a virgin  until  she  gets 
married  and  says  she  won’t  agree  to  marry  until  the  man  provides 
proof  he’s  been  tested  and  is  “clean.” 

For  those  of  you  lucky  enough  to  have  someone  in  your  life  right 
now  who  makes  you  happy  and  who  loves  and  respects  you,  why 
don’t  you  take  a trip  around  town  and  see  if  you  can  get  a chocolate 
malted  for  two? 
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Letters  to  the  editor 


Spoke  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor.  If  you  have  a beef,  or  an 
opinion,  please  send  it  in.  Spoke  reserves  the  right  to  edit  letters  to 
fit  space,  and  to  remove  any  libellous  statements. Your  letter  must 
be  signed,  and  include  your  program  and  year  for  verification.  Send 
letters  to  the  Spoke  office,  room  4B15,  D>oon  campus. 

Spoke,  Conestoga  College 
299  Doon  Valley  Dr. 

Kitchener  Ontario,  N2G  4M4 
Telephone:  748-5366,  Room  4B15 


Following  the  heels  of  violence 


It  would  seem  Canada  is  deter- 
mined to  follow  the  lead  of  its 
southern  neighbor.  Los  Angeles 
has  a riot,  so  Toronto  has  a riot.  Is 
this  country  really  so  shallow  that 
it  must  follow  the  lead  of  the  U.S.? 

Whether  the  reasons  for  the  riot- 
ing are  the  same  or  different  is  of 
little  consequence.  The  point  is  that 
some  Canadians  think  that  what  is 
good  for  the  U.S.  is  good  for  Can- 
ada. 

The  riot  in  Los  Angeles  had  some 
form  of  rationale  fuelling  the  vio- 
lence because  the  mistreatment  of 
blacks  by  police  is  a legitimate  con- 
cern. However,  the  rioting,  looting 
and  vandalism  in  Toronto  leaves 
people  hard-pressed  to  find  any 
reason  for  it. 

Mike  Tricky,  a reporter  for 
Southam  News,  in  his  May  9 article 
in  the  K-W  Record,  says  the  van- 
dalism and  looting  that  took  place 
in  Toronto  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  beating  of  Rodney  King 


by  Los  Angeles  police  or  the  recent 
shooting  of  several  young  black 
men  in  Toronto. 

A young,  white  man  who  admit- 
ted to  breaking  the  first  window  at 
Toronto’s  city  hall  said,  “It  was  just 
something  to  do.” 

It  is  a sad  commentary  on  our 
country  when  people  cannot  find 
more  constructive  things  to  do  with 
their  time. 

It  is  just  as  sad  to  think  Canadians 
are  so  shallow  that  they  cannot 
make  up  their  own  minds  about 
what  to  think  or  how  to  conduct 
themselves. 

The  violence  and  looting  in  To- 
ronto was  not  as  serious  as  that  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Alan  Tonks,  Metropolitan 
Toronto’s  chairman,  said,  “Metro- 
politan Toronto  is  not  burning.” 
The  vandalism  was  committed  by 
young  dropouts  of  many  nationali- 
ties who  have  lost  contact  with  so- 
ciety, Tonks  said. 


It  may  be  true  the  level  of  vio- 
lence in  Toronto  was  lower,  but  that 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  some 
Canadians  felt  the  need  to  imitate 
their  U.S.  counterparts  and  riot. 

Is  it  not  time  for  Canadians  to 
stand  firm  in  their  beliefs  in  justice 
and  lawfulness,  and  not  allow  their 
thoughts  or  actions  to  be  influenced 
by  our  southern  neighbor? 

Canada  has  long  been  free  of 
many  of  the  vices  found  in  the  U.S. 
If  we  let  Canada  down  by  succumb- 
ing to  peer  pressure  from  other 
countries,  we  lose  our  nationhood. 

The  greatness  of  this  country  — 
its  reputation  as  a peaceful  nation 
— can  only  be  maintained  if  indi- 
viduals take  responsibility  for  their 
actions.  It  is  easy  to  follow  but  hard 
to  lead. 

If  Canada  is  to  survive  as  a coun- 
try based  on  law  and  order,  people 
in  this  country  must  take  a stand 
and  provide  direction. 

— Garry  Erb 


The  times  they  are  a changin’ 


By  Heather 
Ibbotson 


In  this  topsy-turvy  world 
where  the  abnormal  is  the  norm  , 
I have  concluded  that  I come 
from  a truly  dysfunctional  fam- 
ily. 

Broken  marriages  and  single- 
parent families  are  now  so  com- 
mon I feel  like  an  outcast 
because  I have  two  birth  parents 
who  are  still  together  after  31 
years  of  marriage. 

How  stagnant!  How  outdated! 

Is  it  not  scandalous  to  remain 
faithful  in  this  day  of  quickie  divorces.  Weight 
Watchers  and  women’s  liberation? 

It  is  also  now  accepted  and  applauded  to  admit  to 
suffering  from  various  forms  of  abuse,  be  it  sub- 
stance, physical,  emotional  or  mental.  I must  bash- 
fully admit  that  no  one  in  my  family  either  has  been 
or  is  an  alcohol  or  drug  abuser. 

Heather,  get  a life! 

Neither  my  sister  nor  myself  have  been  abused  by 
a parent  or  a friend  or  a stranger.  I can  add  nothing 
to  coffee  shop  chit-chat  about  past  traumas.  Again 
I find  myself  shut  out,  shunned,  not  one  of  the 
crowd. 

I do  not  mean  to  denigrate  the  authentic  horrors 
some  people  have  been  subjected  to  by  mentally 
disturbed  people.  What  bothers  me  is  that  being  a 
victim  of  abuse  has  become  avant-garde. 

It  has  reached  the  point  of  being  something  to  be 
proud  of  and  brag  about.  Violent  tempers  and  foul 
language  are  now  considered  normal  and  “cool.” 

Another  example  of  my  naivet6  is  that  no  one  in 
my  family  has  ever  been  incarcerated  — except  my 
great,  great-grandfather,  who  served  time  for  lar- 
ceny in  1 88 1 , and  assault  and  battery  in  1906,  at  the 
age  of  77. 

I have  heard  people  say  everyone  should  spend  a 


night  in  jail.  For  some  strange  reason,  the  first  thing 
that  comes  to  my  warped  mind  is  “why”?  Is  there 
something  noble  in  getting  caught  dealing  drugs  or 
breaking  into  an  old  lady’s  house  that  I don’t  under- 
stand? Is  a criminal  record  resume  material?  Are 
jail-house  experiences  the  stuff  of  children’s  bed- 
time stories?  Once  upon  a time,  daddy  dropped  the 
soap . . . 

Yet  another  strike  against  me  is  my  financial 
security,  for  which  I have  my  parents  to  thank.  It 
seems  the  hard  work  and  diligence  exhibited  by  my 
parents  and  their  parents  before  them  is  disgustingly 
bourgeoisie.  Why  work  when  you  can  collect  wel- 
fare or  become  a member  of  Bob  Rae’s  cabinet? 
Why  teach  your  children  to  be  responsible  or  re- 
spectable? Throwing  trash  all  over  the  yard  was 
good  enough  for  you. 

My  mother’s  parents  had  the  guts  to  come  to 
Canada  from  Hungary  in  the  midst  of  the  Great 
Depression.  They  came  not  with  gold  lining  their 
overcoats,  but  only  with  the  clothes  on  their  backs. 
Without  speaking  any  English  they  managed,  by 
working  18-hour  days,  to  offer  their  children  a life 
unlike  any  they  ever  imagined. 

My  father’s  parents,  descendants  of  Scottish  and 
Irish  immigrants  who  built  this  country  seven  gen- 
erations ago,  instilled  their  children  with  — heaven 
forbid  — the  Protestant  work  ethic.  Hard  work, 
integrity  and  a social  conscience  were  — horror  of 
horrors  — tenets  in  which  they  believed. 

Yes,  I come  from  a dysfunctional  family.  They  are 
educated,  hard-working,  responsible,  caring  and  re- 
spectable. 

My  mother  never  swears.  My  father  does  not  hurl 
furniture  in  alcoholic  rages  (or  any  rages,  for  that 
matter).  My  sister  is  not  a pregnant,  teenage  run- 
away. And  I am  not  a leech  sucking  the  lifeblood 
out  of  the  working  class. 

Oh,  what  crosses  I must  bear! 
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Administration  building  gives  Doon 


Continued  from  Page  1 

will  lay  everything  out,  and  if  you 
don’t  like  it,  it’s  abig  oops,”  he  said. 

Their  approach  minimized 
“change-oyers”  taking  place  after 
something  is  not  built  properly. 

One  of  the  upgrades  that  was  pos- 
sible because  of  “padding”  created 
as  a result  of  lower  construction 
cost  is  an  energy-efficient  lighting 
system.  Fhitt  said  the  system  will 
pay  for  itself  in  two  years  and  con- 
tinue to  save  money  on  electrical 
costs  for  the  college. 

The  building  has  raised  floors  that 
contain  all  electrical  and  telephone 
wiring.  This  enables  wiring  to  be 
changed,  by  means  of  a removable 
floor  tile,  without  running  wiring 
down  conduits  from  the  ceiling. 

The  uncluttered  appearance  helps 
maintain  the  open  concept  and  user- 
friendly  design  of  the  building. 

With  fewer  full  walls  and  many 
windows,  everyone  gets  an  open 
feeling  and  plenty  of  natural  light- 
ing, Putt  said. 

“All  these  things  we’ve  been  able 
to  do  because  our  prices  became  a 
little  lower  because  of  the  reces- 
sion.” 

He  said  that  even  with  ongoing 
adjustments  he  has  not  heard  any- 
thing negative  about  the  building — 
only  good  things,  and  relief  that  the 
move  is  over. 


Doon’s  Student-Client  Services  Centre  opened  May  6. 


new  look 


(Photo  by  Neil  Wells) 


Hard  times:  effective  resumes 


Marilyn  Snyder,  placement  services  officer,  helps  people  prepare 
for  the  job  search. 


By  Sandra  Schuett 

Twice  the  number  of  students 
sought  resume  reviews  from  co- 
operative education  and  placement 
services  in  1992,  compared  to  last 
year’s  figures. 

A placement  services  update  re- 
port shows  that  from  January  to 
April  418  students  this  year  re- 
quested resume  critiques  at  the 
Doon  campus.  Walk-in  traffic  and 
requests  for  personal  assistance 
also  increased  this  year. 

Co-op  and  placement  officer, 
Marilyn  Snyder,  said  in  order  to 
stay  competitive  in  today’s  tough 
job  market,  students  must  make 
their  resumes  stand  out  by  bolding 
headings  and  the  effective  use  of 
white  space. 

“We  stress  clear,  concise  and  rel- 
evant information.” 

Snyder  said  most  of  the  resumes 
brought  into  the  office  need  only 
minor  adjustments.  She  added  that 
messiness,  lies,  wordiness  and 
sloppy  typing  are  the  most  common 
errors. 

Resum6  and  cover  letter  writing  are 
only  some  of  the  services  which  the 
placement  office  provides  year 
round.  All  types  of  job  search  assis- 
tance are  offoed  to  current  students, 
graduates  and  alumni. 

Workshops  are  available  to  most 
graduating  classes  upon  faculty  re- 
quest and  are  presented  to  both  di- 
ploma and  certificate  programs. 

The  spring  semester  is  the  busiest 
time  for  their  job  search  work- 
shops. 

In  addition,  placement  services 
offers  mock  interviews,  wherein  a 
counsellor  walks  a student  through 
a typical  interview  situation. 

Interviewees  are  advised  on  ap- 
propriate body  language,  image 
and  appearance. 

Snyder  said  interviews  can  be  in- 
timidating for  students  if  they  are 
unaware  of  the  procedures.  “A  lot 


of  students  are  totally  unprepared 
for  the  questions  asked,”  Snyder 
said. 

Placement  services  also  maintain 
a large  career  resource  centre. 

This  “mini-library”  comprises 
up-to-date  directories  and  resume 
writing  publications  — a tour  can 
be  taken  anytime. 

Jqb  listings  for  graduate  positions 
and  summer  employment  are 
posted  in  the  office. 

Notices  range  from  full  and  part- 
time  employment  to  related  and 
non-related  fields. 

Snyder  said  job  postings  have  de- 
creased to  20  per  cent  of  what  they 
were  last  year. 

In  order  to  keep  their  methods 
current,  the  placement  office  staff 
interact  with  other  colleges  and  fre- 


(Photo by  Sandra  Schuett) 

quently  consult  employers  to  find 
out  what  companies  are  looking  for 
in  prospective  employees. 

“Some  students  are  unaware  of 
what  we  provide,”  Snyder  said. 
“We  want  to  help  them  tap  into  the 
hidden  job  market.” 

Conestoga’s  graduate  placement 
report  indicates  placement  services 
has  been  successful  in  uncovering 
this  market. 

Out  of  844  Doon  graduates,  87.3 
per  cent  found  employment,  and  70 
per  cent  of  those  in  positions  re- 
lated to  their  fields. 

Snyder  said  students  often  come 
back  to  let  the  staff  know  that  they 
have  found  a job  after  a resume 
revision. 

“It  makes  you  realize  that  it’s  all 
worthwhile.” 


Doon  computer  whizzes 
win  awards  for  projects 

ByKenCe»iereUi  company  which  needs  a com- 

puter system. 

IJghtsl  Camera!  AcUon!  Then  students  analyse  the 

Two  awards  were  presented  company’s  problem,  design  a 
May  6 at  Doon  campus  to  com-  solution,  document  the  project 
puter  programmer  — analyst,  for  a grade  and  present  it  to  the 
third-year  studenLs  on  local  tote-  company  fw  instailation,  AH  the 
vision.  The  winners  were  hon-  sy.stcnis  designed  by  the  stu- 
ispred  for  top  marks  in  their  dents  are  given  to  the  companies 
year-end  projects.  free  of  charge. 

Rogers  Cable  Sy.stcms,  the  Mundy  said  systems  have  been 

local  cable  company,  taped  the  designed  for  doctors,  lawyers, 
presentations  which  were  later  hospitals,  the  Red  Cross  and  one 
broadcast  on  its  community  for  a University  of  Guelph  re- 
cabte  channel.  search  project.  Students  have 

Winners  of  the  Rogers  Cable  also  designed  three  systems  for 
isiystems  Award  of  Excellence,  Conestoga, 
recognizing  the  best  systems  The  ASM  award  has  been  given 
pro^  in  third  year,  were  Peter  om  before,  but  the  award 
Dooley  and  Dave  Guenther.  is  being  given  fear  the  first  time. 

The  winners  of  the  Association  Mundy  speculates  Rogers  do- 

ofSystems  Management  (ASM)  nated  the  award  because  the  tele- 
Award  of  Excellence,  Con-  vision  program.  The  Computer 
estoga  chapter,  and  also  for  best  Program,  has  CPA  instructois  on 
systems  project  in  third  year,  regularly  as  advisors. 
wereChris Burgess, ReneePilott  The  program  i$  broadcaa  live 
and  John  Vanostiand,  on  the  first  Tliu^y  of  every 

Iheprojectisaptogramiequins-  month  from  S;30  pj».  to  9:30 
ment  for  third-year  students.  And  pjn.  Tltoydi^at^  new  topics  for 
they  have  four  months  to  com-  the  first  half— fr<an  hardware 
plete  their  vrodc.  from  concept  or  software, 
tionmimpterriemation.  During  the  second  half  of  the 

‘*11)6  project  is  actually  thecut-  show,  viewers  can  call  in  widt 
mutation  of  Utree  years  wark,’*  questions  and  have  them  an- 
saidBrianMimdy,courseco.or-  swered  by  CPA  instructor  and 
dinatoir,  alluding  to  the  fact  that  other  computer  programmers, 
students  use  all  the  instrucuon  Mund^  said  the  awards  arc 
they  received  in  tiie  program.  valuable  to  the  winrters  because 

Mundy  said  students  usually  "they  receive  exceUent  recogni- 
work  in  groups  of  three.  The  tion  and  it  opens  the  door  to  Job 
students’  first  task  is  to  find  a possibilities.*^ 


SPOKE  NEWS  FLASH 

If  you  have  a hot  news  tip,  get  us  going  on  it  right  away  by  calling 
the  Spoke  office  748-5366  or  dropping  by  room  4B 15,  Doon  campus. 
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25th  anniversary 


The  D.B.  Detweiler  Irish  Rovers,  from  left,  Tom  Quackenbush,  George  Woods,  Nancy 
Hamacher,  Jeff  Uniac  and  Patrick  Keegan  display  their  winning  form. 


Approximately  200  college  faculty  and  staff  form  the  25th  anniversary  logo  inside  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation  Centre,  May  15. 


From  left,  Adrian  Hart,  Gail  Resch,  Marilew  Smart  and  Bob  Neath 


Silver  anniversary  celebrations  under  way 


About  200  Conestoga  College  employees. 
Kitchener’s  CKCO-TV  and  a reporter  from  the 
Cambridge  Times  were  present  May  15,  at  the 
Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation  Centre,  for  enter- 
tainment, hotdogs  and  a human  logo. 

The  event,  organized  by  Mary  Wright,  manager 
of  alumni  affairs,  and  Jennifer  Leith,  manager  of 
liaison  and  information  services,  kicked  off 
celebrations  for  the  college’s  25th  anniversary. 

All  college  employees  were  invited  and  Aose 
who  attended  donned  red,  white  and  blue  25-year 
anniversary  sweatshirts. 

Mary  Wright  arranged  her  colleagues  on  an  area 
mark^  out  on  the  recreation  centre  floor. 

After  15  minutes,  the  group  formed  the  shape  of 
a crest  with  the  number  25  clearly  visible  in  white 
surrounded  by  red  and  blue. 

A photograph  was  taken  from  above  by  Craig 
Carmichael  of  Carmichael  Photography,  which 
will  be  used  for  the  cover  of  the  alumni  publication. 
Connections,  and  in  Conestoga’s  upcoming  25- 
year  anniversary  book. 

After  the  photo  session  everyone  moved  out  the 
front  doors  of  the  centre  where  employees  and 
management  barbecued  hot- 
dogs, and  served  anniversary 
cake  and  soft  drinks. 

People  sat  on  the  grass  or 
stood  and  talked,  mostly  with 
their  mouths  full,  about 
topics  ranging  from  fond  col- 
lege memories  to  simpler 
things  such  as  whether  or  not 
there  would  be  seconds. 

When  most  had  satisfied 
their  hunger  they  ventured 
back  inside  for  the  scheduled 


entertainment 

Several  air  bands  performed  songs  from  1967  — 
the  year  Conestoga  began. 

The  nine  acts  which  graced  the  stage  included 
Aretha  and  the  Frankettes,  who  performed  their 
rendition  of  Respect;  Sergeant  Swan’s  Lonely 
Bird’s  Club  Band,  who  chirped  their  way  through 
some  Old  Time  Rock  and  RoU;  Smokey  Robinson 
and  the  Liaisons,  performing  Second  That  Emo- 
tion and  leading  the  crowd  through  Canada,  the 
centennial  theme;  and  Marilyn  Fischer’s  Mamas 
and  Papas,  performing  Monday,  Monday  and  the 
Heimlich  Manoeuvre. 

Also  performing  were  Aretha  and  the  Frank 
Ones,  once  again  demanding  a little  Respect;  and 
The  Lovin’  Spiteful,  aka  The  Lounge  Beatles,  who 
did  a fab  four  retrospective  of  the  college’s 
metamorphosis. 

The  Jackson  Six  made  fun  of  beer-swilling 
couch-potatoes  and  made  it  known  what  happens 
when  men  refuse  to  show  their  ladies  some 
Respect. 

Diana  Gross  and  the  Sextremes  were  supreme  in 
their  version  of  Where  Did  Our  Love  Go  and  The 
D.B.  Detweiler  Irish  Rovers  did  a great  job  of 
Momma’s  Got  A Squeezebox. 

The  Rovers  won  overall  best  band  with  28  points 
and  they  received  a ’60s  tape  and  a certificate. 

The  best  choreography  award  went  to  Sergeant 
Swan’s  Lonely  Bird’s  Club  Band,  who  received  a 
dancing  doll  and  certificates. 

The  best  costume  award  went  to  Aretha  and  the 
Frank  Ones  who  accepted  a prom  queen  Barbie 
doll  and  a certificate. 

Sweatshirts,  T-shirts,  stuffed  toy  bears,  Cones- 
toga cups  and  ’60s  tapes  were  awarded  as  door 
prizes. 


Story  and  photos  by 
Troy  Bridgeman 
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Features 


Conestoga’s  Doon  campus  grows  wild  under  our  noses 


Umbrella-like  May  apples  unfold  in  the  Doon  campus  woods. 


(Photo  by  Heather  Ibbotson) 


By  Heather  ibbotson 

Most  people  at  Doon  campus  can 
tell  it’s  spring  by  the  warm  sun- 
shine, birdsong  and  longer  days, 
but  many  miss  the  delicate  and  si- 
lent signs  of  spring  which  are 
sprouting  throughout  the  campus 
woodlots. 

Though  inconspicuous  to  most 
and  invisible  to  many,  an  experi- 
enced wild  flower  lover  can  spot 
nearly  a dozen  native  Ontario  wild 
flowers  growing  around  the  cam- 
pus. 

These  flowers  are  not  splashy  gar- 
den varieties.  They  are  usually 
dainty  and  shy,  hiding  a miniature 
perfection  which  must  be  appreci- 
ated at  knee  level. 

Doon  campus  groundskeeper, 
Peter  Higgins,  said  there  are  no  re- 
ally rare  or  unusual  wild  flowers 
growing  on  the  campus  but  added, 
‘The  dog-tooth  violets  are  bright 
early  on  and  the  trilliums  make  a 
nice  show.” 

Some  people  may  have  noticed 
the  white  trillium,  Ontario’s  offi- 
cial flower,  growing  sporadically 
in  small  clumps  throughout  the 
woods.  But  how  many  people  real- 
ize a sister  species , the  red  or  purple 
trillium,  which  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  white,  also  grows 
here. 

Many  wild  flowers  found  on  the 
Doon  campus  have  demure  and  po- 
etic names  such  as  early  meadow 
rue.  May  apple,  false  Solomon’s 
seal  and  spring  beauty. 

Early  meadow  rue,  and  a similar 


species  called  tall  meadow  rue, 
boast  an  effusion  of  small,  frothy 
leaves  resembling  those  of  the 
maidenhair  fern  as  well  as  tiny,  blu- 
ish-white flowers  which  hang  in 
feathery  tendrils. 

The  leaves  of  the  May  apple  look 
like  twin  green  umbrellas;  shelter- 
ing between  them  a firm  white 
flower.  The  flower  develops  into  a 
small,  yellow  fruit  which  early  set- 
tlers and  aboriginal  peoples  ate  in 
times  of  desperation.  All  other  parts 
of  the  plant  are  poisonous  if  eaten. 
The  May  apple,  sometimes  called 
mandrake,  was  also  prized  in  early 
days  for  its  supposed  magical  prop- 
erties. 

False  Solomon’s  seal  has  emer- 
ald-green leaves  which  zig-zag 
along  single,  arching  stem.  At  the 
stem’s  end  is  a tuft  of  fluffy  while 
flowers,  unlike  the  soft  while  trum- 
pel-shaped  blooms  of  irue 
Solomon’s  seal. 

Spring  beauties  are  slender- 
leaved plants  with  sweetly-scented, 
miniature  pink  blossoms.  They 
grow  in  masses,  blooming  in  early 
spring  and  completely  disappear- 
ing by  summer. 

Other  wild  flowers  possess  exotic 
names  bestowed  in  pioneer  days, 
such  as  bloodroot,  wild  ginger  and 
cut-leaved  toothwort. 

Bloodroot  has  a single  irregular- 
shaped leaf  iH'otecting  one  white 
flower.  In  the  evening,  the  leaf 
folds  around  the  flower,  whose  pet- 
als close  for  the  night  This  plant  is 
one  of  the  first  spring  blossoms  and 
by  the  first  week  in  May  its  bloom 


has  faded  and  its  petals  have  fallen. 
Bloodroot  is  so  named  because  its 
root  emits  a poisonous  red  sap  the 
color  of  blood,  which  was  us^  in 
days  gone  by  to  make  red  dye. 

Wild  ginger  grows  in  rich  woods, 
forming  dense  colonies.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent ground  cover  which  spreads 
quickly  by  rootstalks.  Its  attractive 
fuzzy-green  leaves  hide  a reddish- 
brown  bell-shaped  flower.  The 
spicy  root  of  wild  ginger  was  once 
dried  and  ground  for  use  as  a sub- 
stitute for  true  ginger  as  well  as  a 
remedy  for  whooping  cough. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  wild 
flower  at  Doon  is  the  dog-tooth  vi- 
olet, also  known  as  the  trout  lily.  Its 
mottled  leaves  and  nodding  yellow 
blooms  carpet  the  woodlots.  The 
dog-tooth  violet  multiplies  by 
bulbs.  Its  flower  closes  during  the 
night  and  unfurls  with  the  morning 
sun.  Aboriginal  peoples  used  to 
make  a tea  from  its  leaves  to  relieve 
stomach  pains.  Dog-tooth  violets 
are  one  of  nearly  25  members  of  the 
Erythronium  species  worldwide, 
18  of  which  are  native  to  North 
America. 

Cut-leaved  toothwort,  a member 
of  the  mustard  family,  also  forms 
large  colonies  in  rich,  moist  woods. 
Its  jagged-edged  leaves  surround  a 
stem  of  tiny,  white,  drooping  flow- 
ers. 

All  these  flowers  bloom  only  in 
spring  and,  from  the  end  of  May 
through  the  summer,  help  fill  in  the 
undergrowth  of  the  woods  with 
their  foliage.  By  early  June,  other 
species,  the  vibrant  wild  flowers  of 


Dog-tooth  violets  have  nodding  yeliow  blooms 


summer,  have  replaced  the  delicate 
hues  of  spning. 

Apart  from  wild  flowers,  native 
ferns  can  also  be  found  on  the  cam- 
pus. During  the  first  weeks  of  May, 
most  ferns  are  just  beginning  to  un- 
furl their  tender  fronds  which,  de- 
pending on  the  species,  can  grow  to 
one  metre  in  height.  When  the 
fronds  first  emerge,  they  are  cov- 
ered with  a downy  fuzz,  often 
picked  off  by  birds  for  use  in  lining 
their  nests. 

Library  technician  Roberta  El- 
lington enjoys  spending  her  breaks 
by  relaxing  outside  on  the  park 
benches  near  the  Doon  woods. 
“When  I go  to  my  car,  I always 
walk  along  near  the  woods  to  see 
the  flowers.  They  really  add  beauty 
to  the  campus,”  Ellington  said. 

Many  Ontario  wild  flowers  are  on 
the  brink  of  extinction.  Some  rare 
beauties  such  as  the  small  whorled 
pogonia,  small  white  lady’s  slipper 


(Photo  by  Heather  Ibbotson) 

and  prickly  pear  cactus  are  listed  as 
end^ger^  by  The  Committee  on 
the  Status  of  Endangered  Wildlife 
in  Canada  (COSEWIC)  — a com- 
mittee comprised  of  federal,  pro- 
vincial and  territorial  wildlife 
officials  as  well  as  representatives 
from  conservation  organizations 
such  as  the  World  Wildlife  Fund. 

At  Doon,  groundskeeper  Higgins 
makes  sure  workers  do  not  drive 
vehicles  through  the  woodlots  in 
spring.  “We  try  to  do  any  necessary 
work  in  October  or  November 
when  the  plants  are  dormant,”  Hig- 
gins said. 

The  delicate  beauty  of  wild 
flowers  should  be  appreciated  by 
the  eyes  only.  Wild  flowers 
should  never  be  picked.  Only 
through  careful  habitat  manage- 
ment and  a hands-off  approach 
will  many  of  our  native  floral 
treasures  survive  to  delight  the 
eyes  of  future  generations. 


Dave  Putt:  25  years  behind  the  scenes  at  Conestoga 


By  Neil  Wells 

Dave  Putt,  director  of  physical  re- 
sources, has  had  his  hands  full 
designing  and  co-ordinating  pro- 
jects at  Conestoga  College  over  the 
past  five  years. 

Putt  started  at  the  college  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1967  as  an  electronics  in- 
structor. 

In  1974,  he  switched  from  faculty 
to  administration  by  becoming 
chairman  of  electronics. 

Following  that.  Putt  held  a variety 
of  positions  including  chair  of  tech- 


nology, directOT  of  Wellington  and 
Waterloo  Counties  and  director  at 
Doon. 

In  1987  he  became  director  of 
physical  resources  at  Doon. 

F^tt  has  been  involved  in  several 
construction  projects  at  Doon.  His 
first  was  finishing  a partially-com- 
pleted nursing  wing. 

The  first  project  Putt  directed  to 
completion  was  the  4,650  square 
metre  (65,000  sq.  foot.)  wood- 
working skills  centre. 

“We  had  money  for  building,  we 
had  money  for  equipment  and  we 


.had  a fund-raising  campaign  to 
raise  $1  million  from  industry,  so  it 
was  an  interesting  first  project,” 
Putt  said. 

He  said  the  project  was  funded  by 
the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, which  provided  almost  all 
the  money  up-front. 

The  rest  was  expected  to  be  gen- 
erated when  the  principal  grant  was 
put  into  an  interest-bearing  ac- 
count. 

Money  was  saved  when  Putt  and 
two  faculty  members  travelled  to 
Italy  and  Germany  to  meet  with  the 


manufacturers  of  equipment  to  be 
used  on  the  project  and  arrange  for 
discounts. 

Putt  said  construction  of  the 
woodworking  skills  centre  was  dif- 
ficult at  times  because  architectural 
design  was  done  “on-the-fly”  with 
some  changes  taking  place  at  the 
last  minute. 

Last  year.  Putt  co-ordinated  the 
refitting  of  the  main  cafeteria,  the 
construction  of  new  faculty  offices 
on  the  first  level  of  the  main  build- 
ing and  the  installation  of  special- 
needs  projects,  which  included 


electric  door  openers,  wheelchair 
ramps  and  a four-floor  elevator. 

“Last  year  was  what  you  would 
call  busy,”  he  said. 

Putt  and  his  department  have  just 
completed  the  Student-Client  Ser- 
vices building,  a project  that  began 
in  April  1991. 

Putt  said  there  are  many  projects 
in  the  planning  stage  for  the  near 
future. 

He  said  his  department  will  con- 
tinue to  build  and  upgrade  the  col- 
lege as  long  as  there  are  sufficient 
funds  available. 
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Off-campus  features 


Protest  rally  through  Kitchener  peaceful 


By  Neil  Wells 

A downtown  Kitchener  protest 
with  many  similarities  to  the  dem- 
onstrations that  continue  to  wreak 
havoc  in  Toronto  and  several  U.S. 
cities  was  averted  with  the  help  of 
Waterloo  regional  police. 

The  protest,  which  took  place 
May  6,  was  organized  by  local 
high  school  and  Conestoga  Col- 
lege students. 

Students  — both  black  and 
white  — felt  a need  to  express 


discontent,  on  a local  level,  be- 
cause of  recent  events  unfolding 
across  North  America. 

Wayne  Wrightson,  Waterloo  re- 
gional police  inspector,  said  the 
march  was  organized  in  response 
to  racial  unrest  that  began  in  Los 
Angeles  and  has  spread  through- 
out the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

The  violence  is  a result  of  the 
acquittal  of  the  police  officers  that 
were  video-tap^  beating  Rodney 
King,  a motorist  stopped  for  a traf- 
fic violation. 


Police  officials  say  flyers  were 
handed  out  by  students  with  “To 
serve  and  protect?”  and  “Can  we 
all  get  along?”  printed  on  them 
which  alerted  police  to  a potential 
problem. 

Protesters  gathered  in  Victoria 
Park  at  3:30  p.m.,  proceeded  to 
King  Street,  and  marched  to 
Speaker’s  Comer  where  they  held 
a rally. 

Wrightson  said  that  officers 
were  stationed  along  the  march 
route  to  avoid  any  incidents  that 


could  have  sparked  violence  sim- 
ilar to  recent  occurrences  in  To- 
ronto. 

Wrightson  said  officers  made 
no  arrests  and  there  were  no  in- 
cidents reported. 

He  said  a strong  police  presence 
was  deemed  necessary  in  case  of 
violence  along  the  route. 

One  store  owner  in  the  vicinity 
of  Eby  Street  said  area  businesses 
were  told  by  police  to  close  down 
and  go  home  about  3 p.m. 

Wrightson  said  he  was  not  aware 


of  such  an  order. 

He  said  he  feels  it  is  in  order  to 
commend  the  “young  people  in- 
volved in  the  event”  on  their  pres- 
ence of  mind  and  co-operation. 

One  spectator  at  the  event,  who 
was  downtown  shopping  at  the 
time,  said  she  could  feel  tension  in 
the  air  from  passers-by. 

But  she  supports  the  protest  say- 
ing that  it  is  time  for  racial  tension 
to  end  and  people  to  treat  minori- 
ties the  way  they  would  want  to  be 
treated. 


Exotic  tiger  act  banned  by  Waterloo  city  council 


By  Neil  Wells 

Jane  Jones  and  her  exotic  circus 
failed  to  perform  their  act  at 
Waterloo’s  Network. 

On  May  4,  owners  of  the  Net- 
work attended  Waterloo  city 
council  and  were  informed  that 
Jones  could  not  use  her  450- 
pound  tiger,  or  other  wildlife  such 
as  snakes,  lizards  and  birds,  in  her 
act. 

Because  the  Network  had  been 
promoting  Jones’  act  for  several 
weeks,  and  had  made  a consider- 
able investment,  (Jones  is  the  sec- 
ond-highest  paid  exotic 
performer  in  NorA  America,  at 
$10,000  per  week)  Irv  Mundt, 
owner  of  the  Network,  decided  to 
let  Jones  use  the  animals  in  her 
show. 

Prior  to  Tuesday  night’s  show 
— she  had  two  shows  per  night — 
A1  Claridge,  a Conestoga  College 
law  and  security  graduate,  and 
current  assistant  manager  at  the 
Network,  was  issued  a letter 
with  a copy  of  the  Waterloo  city 


Jane  Jones  tunes  up  her  saxophone  in  preparation  for  her  show 


bylaw  that  would  be  broken  if 
Jones  used  her  animals  on  stage. 

Also  in  the  letter  was  notice  of  a 
$2,(XX)  fine  which  would  be  lev- 
ied on  Network  management  if 
the  animals  were  brought  into  the 
building. 

This  surprised  Claridge.  He  said 
he  couldn’t  understand  how  the 
Garden  Brothers  Circus,  spon- 
sored by  Waterloo  regional  po- 
lice, which  ran  earlier  this  year, 
received  council  approval  but  not 
Jones’  circus. 

“They  (city  council)  have  had  a 
problem  with  us  in  the  past  be- 
cause we  are  a strip  club,”  he  said. 

In  addition  to  fines,  city  council 
served  Network  management 
with  a court  injunction,  prohibit- 
ing use  of  the  animals  on  stage. 

It  stated  anyone  violating  the 
court  order  would  be  incarcer- 
ated. 

During  each  subsequent  perfor- 
mance, regional  police  officers, 
bylaw  officers  and  an  animal 
rights  activist,  with  permission  to 
shoot  the  tiger,  were  in  atten- 


shoot  the  tiger,  were  in  atten- 
dance. 

Facing  a loss  in  clientele  as  well 
as  money,  Mundt  chose  to  appeal 
the  court’s  decision  based  on  the 


many  “loopholes”  in  the  bylaw. 

Though  the  decision  is  pending, 
Mundt  said  media  attention  was  a 
saving  grace,  creating  a curious 
demand  to  see  Jones’  show. 


(Photo  by  Neil  Wells) 

AVhatever  h^jpens  in  this  battle, 
Mundt  says  serious  repercussions 
surrounding  Waterloo  city 
council’s  handling  of  this  matter 
surely  will  arise. 


WSA  planning  Frosh  Week  and  changes  to  Waterloo’s  constitution. 


By  Paul  Campbell 

The  Waterloo  Student  Associa- 
tion is  planning  to  change  its  con- 
stitution by  September. 

“We’re  going  to  be  working  on  it 
all  summer,”  said  Lynne 
Woolstencroft,  leadership  instruc- 
tor. “Constitutions  are  tricky 
things.” 

Woolstencroft,  a former  member 
of  Waterloo  city  council,  teaches  at 
both  the  Waterloo  and  Doon  cam- 
puses of  Conestoga  College. 

WSA  president  Rob  Nichols,  a 
general  business  student,  said  the 
WSA  want  to  change  the  constitu- 


tion to  make  the  association  more 
accountable  to  the  students.  He 
wants  to  keep  the  best  interests  of 
the  students  in  mind  and  make  sure 
all  funds  are  accounted  for. 

The  work  of  the  newly-elected 
members  of  the  Waterloo  student 
government  has  already  begun. 

The  student  lounge  at  the  Water- 
loo campus  has  been  recently 
painted.  Yellow  walls  and  a red  and 
blue  crest  have  been  covered  over 
by  bright,  white  paint  and  purple 
splatters. 

Furniture,  which  is  five  or  six 
years  old,  will  be  replaced  as  soon 
as  they  choose  new  furniture. 


The  WSA  has  begun  to  make 
major  planning  decisions  for  the 
upcoming  year  and  have  Frosh 
Week  planned  out. 

Waterloo  campus  students  en- 
rolled for  the  1992-93  intake  will 
see  an  ad,  in  the  June  IS  summer 
mailer,  informing  them  of  events 
planned  for  them. 

Upon  arriving  at  their  new  school, 
students  will  have  a chance  to  buy 
a frosh  kit  to  ease  their  transition  to 
college. 

The  kit,  an  ice  bucket  from 
Labatts,  will  contain  a T-shirt,  a 
Conestoga  passport,  a Rhinos  cas- 
sette, condoms  and  passes  to  Yuk 


Yuks  and  Lulu’s  Roadhouse. 

Frosh  Week  begins  Sept.  8,  the 
first  week  of  classes. 

The  WSA  will  meet  with  the  frosh 
in  room  D3  to  explain  what  they 
can  expect  from  their  student  asso- 
ciation. 

A used  book  sale  will  take  place 
in  room  A6. 

The  sale  is  organized  by  the 
WSA  to  make  trading  text  books 
simpler  by  ending  the  use  of  bulle- 
tin boards. 

On  Sept.  9 of  Frosh  Week  the 
WSA  will  lay  down  six  inches  of 
sand  on  a 3 .6  square-metres  area  for 
a beach  party  hosted  by  the  WSA 


and  AM  109. 

AM  109  will  provide  fi^e  soft 
drinks  to  the  students.  The  WSA 
will  arrange  to  bring  in  hotdog  ven- 
dors to  heighten  the  beach  atmo- 
sphere. 

At  1 p.m.  on  Sept  10,  the  Rhinos 
will  play  on  the  artificial  beach. 
The  Rhinos  are  a popular  local 
band  with  songs  like  Eight  Items  or 
Less  and  Julie.  They  will  play,  with 
breaks,  until  4 p.m.  when  the  pub 
will  move  to  Quinn’s  in  Waterloo. 

This  pub  and  others  are  being 
planned  by  food  and  beverage  stu- 
dent Paul  Rooyakkers  and  Mike 
Smith. 


Stratford  campus  works  closely  with  Huron  County  school  board 


By  Garry  Erb 

With  an  enrollment  of  700  part- 
time  students  in  the  summer  and 
1,100  in  the  fall,  the  Stratford  cam- 
pus is  helping  those  who  need  re- 
training. 

Wally  Ebncr,  of  support  services 
at  the  campus,  said  programs  such 
as  Futures  and  the  Literacy  Centre 
exist  at  270  Water  St.,  Stratford. 

All  continuous  learning  programs 
for  the  counties  of  Huron  and  Perth 
are  managed  out  of  the  Water  Street 
location.  “We  have  an  agreement 


with  the  Huron  County  school 
board  to  use  different  high  school 
facilities:  the  Clinton  high  school. 
Central  Huron  secondary  school,  F. 
E.  Madill  secondary  school  in 
Wingham  and  Goderich  District 
high  school.” 

This  agreement  allows  the  Strat- 
ford campus  to  run  part-time 
courses  in  Huron  County. 

“What  you  see  here,  as  far  as  the 
building,  that’s  just  a small  part. 
You  don’t  really  see  all  the  activity 
which  goes  out  in  the  community,” 
Ebncr  said. 


Stratford  runs  courses  all  over 
Huron  County  as  well  as  in 
Wingham  and  sometimes  as  far 
away  as  Bayfield,  Ebncr  said. 

“At  the  present  time,  we  arc 
offering  a part-time  nursing 
course  at  the  St.  Mary’s  Hospital 
in  St.  Mary’s,  Ont. 

In  St.  Mary’s;  a homemaker 
course  that  will  be  starling  at  the 
Listowcl  Memorial  Hospital;  and  a 
health  care  aide  course  in  the  Palm- 
erston, Clinton  and  Stratford 
areas,”  said  Ebner. 

When  part-time  courses  begin  in 


an  outlying  area,  books  are  sent 
from  the  Water  Street  location  and 
sold  to  students. 

“On  average,  we  have  three  se- 
mesters for  the  part-time  courses. 
Tlie  fail  semester  starting  in  Sep- 
tember, a winter  semester  starting 
in  January  and  a spring  semstcr 
starting  in  April,”  said  Ebncr. 

Ebncr  said  few  courses  arc  offered 
during  the  summer.  “This  area  is  ag- 
riculture and  tourism  based,  so  most 
of  the  people  arc  quite  busy  with  that 
and  arc  not  interested  in  t^dng  extra 
courses,”  she  said. 


Administration  at  this  time  is 
done  out  of  Water  Street,  however, 
there  is  a possibility  of  changes  in 
the  fall  when  registration  and  infor- 
mation will  be  integrated  into 
Kitchener,  Ebner  said. 

The  Stratford  campus  offers  two 
full-time  courses;  carpentry  and 
nursing.  However,  the  majority  of 
courses  arc  geared  toward  part-time 
people. 

This  campus  is  set  up  to  assist 
people  who  wish  to  upgrade  them- 
selves and  thereby  increase  their 
marketability,  Ebncr  said. 
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Interest  is  growing  in  non-traditionai  trades  for  women 


Instructor  Ian  Drake  accepts  a thank-you  card  from  students. 

(Photo  by  Heather  Ibbotson) 


By  Heather  Ibbotson 

Lampshades  of  green,  dusty  rose, 
cream  and  blue  were  presented  to 
15  women  on  May  7,  to  accompany 
the  wooden  lamps  they  individu- 
ally made  at  Conestoga  College’s 
Doon  campus. 

The  students  had  successfully 
completed  a 12-week  course  intro- 
ducing them  to  non-traditional  oc- 
cupations. 

The  course.  Introduction  to 
Trades  and  Apprenticeship;  A 
Hands-On  Approach,  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Ministry  of  Skills  De- 
velopment in  conjunction  with 
Conestoga’s  School  of  College  Ac- 
cess and  Preparatory  Studies,  and 
was  offered  at  no  charge  to  partici- 
pants. 

When  the  program  was  an- 
nounced, telephone  inquiries  had  to 
be  cut  off  at  50  because  there  was 
room  for  only  15  students,  said 
course  instructor  Ian  Drake.  Each 
of  the  15  successful  applicants  was 
interviewed  before  acceptance. 

One  night  a week,  the  women  par- 
ticipated in  a 3 1/2-hour  workshop 
covering  aspects  of  metal  machin- 
ing, woodworking,  electrical  skills 


and  plumbing. 

By  completing  hands-on  projects 
such  as  an  engine-lathed  candle- 
stick and  a wooden  lamp  — for 
which  the  lamp  shades  were  dis- 
tributed — they  became  familiar 
with  the  tools  and  machines  of  var- 
ious trades. 

After  an  introduction  to  safety  is- 
sues and  regulations,  students 
dived  into  blueprint  reading  and  ac- 
tual practice  in  the  metal  machine 
worl^hop.  They  gained  experience 
in  machining,  polishing  and  apply- 
ing Varathane. 

During  the  woodworking  seg- 
ment of  the  course,  students  assem- 
bled,  sanded  and  stained  a 
wood-lathed  lamp. 

In  the  electrical  skills  portion,  stu- 
dents learned  basic  circuitry  and 
wired  their  lamps. 

The  segment  on  plumbing  famil- 
iarized students  with  the  basics  of 
toilet  and  washer-style  tap  repairs. 
As  well,  they  created  a set  of  wind 
chimes  from  copper  piping. 

Sarah  Zamin,  women’s  access  co- 
ordinator with  the  Ministry  of 
Skills  Development,  said  she  was 
pleased  with  the  outcome  of  the 
program  and  the  positive  reports 


she  received.  “I  wish  we’d  selected 
14  and  I’d  snuck  in  the  back  door,” 
she  said. 

Zamin  said  opportunities  for 
women  in  skilled  trades  will  in- 
crease when  the  economy  recovers. 
She  said  more  jobs  may  appear  as 
the  current  generation  of  mostly- 
male  workers  ages  and  nears  retire- 
ment “We  will  be  at  a loss  when 
our  tradespeople  retire,”  Zamin 
said. 

Drake,  who  taught  the  metal  ma- 
chining segment  of  the  course,  said 
the  program  turned  out  better  than 
he  imagined.  “The  enthusiasm 
showed  by  them  (the  students)  was 
unbelievable. 

They  were  really  determined  to 
do  it,”  Drake  said. 

This  was  the  first  all-female 
course  Drake  has  taught  He  said  he 
was  aware  of  growing  interest  in 
non-traditional  occupations  for 
women  and  is  confident  these  stu- 
dents have  the  skills  to  pursue  trade 
jobs. 

General  consensus  among  stu- 
dents on  hand  for  the  final  night 
indicated  the  course  was  both  mo- 
tivating and  instructive. 

Michele  Kuntz,  25,  a single 


mother  of  two,  had  always  been 
interested  in  non-tradition^  occu- 
pations and  said,  “This  has  opened 
a door  for  me.” 

Although  this  course  was  a one- 
time offering,  Sharon  Kalbfleisch, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Access  and 
Preparatory  Studies,  hopes  that  fu- 
ture government  funding  will  en- 


able the  college  to  offer  similar  pro- 
grams. She  also  would  like  to  see 
other  non-traditional  trades  in- 
cluded — such  as  construction 
work  and  landscaping. 

‘This  was  a very  cost-effective 
program  and  depending  on  funding 
and  need,  the  college  is  prepared  to 
offer  it  again,”  Kalbfleisch  said. 


Diane  Gauvin  holds  her  diploma  and  a lamp  she  made  while 
attending  an  introductory  course  in  trades  and  apprenticeships. 

(Photo  by  Sandra  Schuett) 


Trades  offer  potential  for  women 


By  Sandra  Schuett 

Two  Kitchener  women  saw  some 
of  their  non-traditional  dreams 
come  true  May  7,  when  they  grad- 
uated from  the  Introduction  to 
Trades  and  Apprenticeship  course 
at  Conestoga  College’s  Doon  cam- 
pus. 

They  were  two  of  15  women  who 
completed  the  part-time  evening 
course,  offered  tlu-ough  the  School 
of  Access  and  preparatory  Studies 
and  sponsored  by  ^he  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Skills  Development. 

Homemaker  Julia  Hardman  had 
been  wondering  what  she  was 
going  to  do  with  her  life  before  the 
skills  course. 

“ I did  not  want  a 9-to-5  secretary 
job,”  she  said.  “I  wanted  to  get  a 
hon-traditional  job.” 

After  21  years  of  raising  children 
and  supporting  her  husband’s  engi- 
neering career,  Hardman  admitted 
she  was  nervous  about  making  the 


move  into  a technological  setting. 
Hardman  said  the  course  was  fan- 
tastic for  building  her  self-worth. 
“It  gave  me  the  confidence  to  get 
out  and  see  that  these  jobs  are  avail- 
able to  women  at  any  age,”  she 
said. 

Recognition  and  pleasure  are  the 
main  reasons  she  would  like  to  take 
on  a woodworking  apprenticeship 
job.  She  added  this  income  would 
be  strictly  for  her  use,  in  contrast 
with  most  of  her  classmates,  who 
are  depending  on  a trade  for  sur- 
vival. Ultimately,  Hardman  wants 
to  manufacture  small  custom-made 
furniture  and  possibly  own  a shop. 

“I  love  woodworking.  I’ve  done 
it  all  my  life,”  she  said. 

A life-long  interest  in  carpentry  is 
also  what  convinced  Diane  Gauvin 
to  seek  admission  to  the  trades  and 
apprenticeship  course. 

Gauvin  said  learning  wiring, 
weldings  steel  and  wood  lathing 
and  milling  was  interesting  and  dif- 
ferent compared  to  what  she  was 


used  to.  The  best  part  was  “seeing 
something  finished  that  I worked 
on,”  she  said. 

Gauvin,  who  worked  briefly  in 
the  home-building  industry , as  part 
of  a similar  skills  program,  would 
like  to  obtain  carpentry  papers  in 
the  future.  She  said  her  family  sup- 
ported her  throughout  the  12-week 
period,  especially  her  son,  who  is  in 
the  woodworking  program  at 
Conestoga’s  Doon  campus. 

Course  instructor  Ian  Drake  con- 
sidered the  non-traditional  pro- 
gram a success.  He  said  that  most 
of  the  women  seemed  determined 
to  complete  the  course,  because  it 
was  non-traditional. 

Drake,  who  put  the  course  to- 
gether in  three  weeks  along  with 
Sharon  Kalbfleisch,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Access  and  Prepatory 
Studies,  believes  all  the  women 
who  graduated  from  the  course 
have  potential  to  succeed  in  trade- 
related  careers.  “It  was  a lot  better 
than  I imagined,”  he  said. 


DSA  student  passport  ticketed  for  August 


By  Ken  Cenerelli 

“Passport  please,”  the  person 
asks. 

She  hands  it  over.  It  passes  in- 
spection and  she  walks  away. 

This  is  a scene  repeated  (Mly  at 
airports  across  the  country,  but  at 
Conestoga  it  is  different. 

It  is  played  out  once  a year  when 
the  Doon  Student  Association’s 
passport  co-ordinator  passes  the 
finished  product  over  to  the  DSA 
for  distribution. 

This  year’s  co-ordinator,  Mary- 
Louise  Skomyak,  will  deliver  the 
passports  to  Todd  Sutherland, 
new  DSA  president  and  Becky 
Westman,  activities  co-ordinator, 
for  distribution  to  thousands  of 
full-time  students  attending  in  the 
fall. 

The  passport  (a  daybook  for  stu- 
dents) is  an  annual  publication 


used  as  a source  for  announce- 
ments of  college  events  and  infor- 
mation on  college  services. 

Skomyak,  who  is  also  editor  of 
Spoke,  took  on  the  job  because 
she  thinks  it  will  be  a great  expe- 
rience and  once  done,  she  will 
have  “a  great  product”  to  show 
prospective  employers. 


Previous  experience 
an  asset  to  position. 
— Westman 


Skomyak  edged  out  three  other 
candidates  for  the  job.  Her  con- 
tract, which  commences  May  11, 
calls  for  25  hours  a week  but  she 
concedes  some  weeks  she  will  put 
in  50  hours  and  other  just  10. 

Becky  Westman,  DSA  activities 
co-ordinator,  said  she  hired 


Skomyak  because  of  her  previous 
experience  in  woiking  with  publi- 
cations and  because  of  her  back- 
ground in  Ventura,  the  desktop 
publishing  program  used  by  the 
DSA. 

Her  duties  include  choosing  a 
printer,  soliciting  advertising, 
and  gathering  text  and  photos  for 
the  publication. 

The  only  thing  she  is  not  respon- 
sible for  is  the  passport’s  cover, 
which  is  designed  every  year  by  a 
graphic  design  student. 

Skomyak  said  the  DSA  looked 
into  hiring  an  advertising  repre- 
sentative to  solicit  advertising,  but 
in  the  end  “the  percentages  we 
would  have  to  pay  them  were  just 
too  much,”  she  said. 

Coupled  with  the  job  of  solicit- 
ing advertising,  Skomyak  will 
also  be  responsible  for  typesetting 
the  passport  on  Ventura. 


In  previous  years,  typesetting 
was  done  by  the  printers.  It  was  a 
long  process  because  once  it  was 
typeset,  it  was  returned  to  the 
DSA  for  final  editing  and  then 
sent  back  to  the  printers  for  cor- 
rections and  printing. 


The  passport  needs  a 
yearbook  feel. 

— Skomyak 


With  this  step  eliminated, 
Skomyak  hopes  to  allocate  the 
money  saved  into  more  color 
pages  and  more  photos  of  students 
and  activities. 

She  wants  to  give  it  “more  of  a 
yearbook  feel.” 

Though  allowed  some  freedom 
in  layout  and  design,  she  must  in- 
clude submissions  from  different 


college  services  and  organiza- 
tions. 

Skomyak  said  the  passport  pro- 
duction mn  is  3,500  copies,  but 
the  DSA  is  looking  to  increasing 
it. 

The  DSA  usually  mns  out  of 
copies  before  all  students  receive 
one. 

She  said  because  the  printing  of 
passports  is  the  major  cost  of  the 
project,  she  hopes  the  money 
saved  by  doing  the  typesetting 
will  also  be  allocated  to  printing 
extra  copies. 

Since  the  printer  had  not  been 
chosen  at  the  time  of  writing,  the 
budget  was  not  set  and  Skomyak 
could  not  say  how  much  of  the 
budget  would  be  re-allocated. 

Skomyak  expects  no  delays  with 
the  project  and  the  passport  is 
scheduled  to  be  delivered  to  the 
DSA  on  August  10. 
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DSA  busy  planning  fall  schedule  of 


By  Sandra  Schuett 

Summer  has  just  begun,  but  Doon 
Student  Association  (DSA)  ac- 
tivities co-ordinator  Becky 
Westman  can’t  stop  thinking  about 
a fun-filled  fall. 

Westman  has  been  designing  a 
one  year  plan  for  Doon  students 
and  preparing  activity  proposals  for 
approval  by  the  DSA  executive. 
She  expects  all  events  to  be  final- 
ized by  the  end  of  May  and  hopes 
to  bring  bigger  names  to  the  college 
to  attract  students. 

Possibilities  for  next  year  include 
a trip  to  the  Stratford  Festival  for  a 
performance  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
seats  for  The  Phantom  Of  The 
Opera  when  it  comes  to  The  Centre 
In  The  Square,  and  a comedy  din- 
ner show  at  Conestoga. 

Westman  says  that  come  Septem- 
ber, the  DSA  will  link  with  CXLR, 
the  college’s  radio  station,  to 
promote  events. 


Students  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  win  tickets  to  shows  and 
games  by  guessing  song  titles.  “We 
want  to  get  more  involvement  from 
both  ends,”  she  says. 

Getting  students  involved  in 
Doon  campus  fun  isn’t  always  an 
easy  task.  “It’s  frustrating,” 
Westman  says.  “We  need  more  stu- 
dents coming  in  and  saying  this  is 
what  we  want.” 

She  said  that  school  spirit  is  al- 
ways higher  in  the  fall  than  in  the 
winter  because  students  are  hyped- 
up,  especially  the  new  ones.  “It’s 
hard  to  keep  people  motivated  and 
keep  coming  up  with  new  ideas.” 

All  Doon’s  annual  events  are 
being  scheduled  as  usual.  There 
will  be  weeks  devoted  to  AIDS  and 
alcohol  awareness,  recycling  and 
the  environment,  which  will  coin- 
cide with  national  campaigns. 

Blood  donor  clinics  will  be 
conducted  along  with  other  less 
draining  daytime  activities  such 


events 

as  euchre  tournaments  and  theme 
weeks. 

Winter  Carnival,  Homegrown, 
and  four  pub  nights  are  being  or- 
ganized. 

Sports  fans  can  take  advantage  of 
trips  to  a Blue  Jay  game  and  skiing 
at  Blue  Mountain  and  Holiday  Val- 
ley. Also  in  the  works  is  a proposed 
outing  to  Buffalo  Bills  country  for 
NFL  football. 

Westman  says  there  will  not  be  a 
lot  of  changes  in  the  fall.  The  boat 
race  originally  scheduled  for  April, 
canceled  because  of  dangerous 
conditions,  will  be  held  in  Septem- 
ber. Distribution  of  survival  kits  to 
first-year  students  during  orienta- 
tion week  has  been  revived  after  a 
year’s  absence. 

In  addition  to  planning  events,  at 
the  end  of  May,  will  attend  a 
Canadian  Organization  of  Campus 
Activities  (COCA)  conference. 
New  talent  will  be  showcased  and 
lectures  offered  on  programming. 


High  school  students  frolic  at  Doon 


Summer  hockey  camp 
draws  future  NHL  stars 

By  K.  Stephen  Ross 

The  player  picks  up  the  puck  at  centre  ice.  It  is  the  most  exciting  play 
in  hockey;  the  penalty  shot. 

As  he  skates  toward  the  net,  the  goalie  moves  into  position,  trying  to 
outguess  the  shooter. 

The  crowd  is  quiet  with  anticipation  as  each  player  makes  his  move. 
Gretzky  and  Moog?  No.  It  is  the  Conestoga  College  Youth  Summer 
League. 

Every  Saturday,  players,  aged  6 to  15,  take  to  the  ice  at  the  Kenneth 
E.  Hunter  Recreation  Centre  to  do  the  thing  they  love  most  — play 
hockey.  Games  begin  at  9 a.m.  and  end  around  6 p.m. 

Many  of  the  players  play  in  winter  leagues  and  are  there  to  get  some 
extra  ice  time. 

Eric  Phume,  an  assistant  coach  with  the  Oilers,  a team  in  the  league, 
said  this  league  is  like  a mini  training  camp. 

‘This  ice  time  acts  as  a supplement  to  winter  hockey,”  Phume  said. 
“It  brings  children  from  all  over  the  region  together  to  form  teams  and 
to  play  a little  hockey.” 

Players  from  K-W,  and  as  far  away  as  Puslinch,  take  part  in  this 
recreational  league,  which  has  15  scheduled  games. 

Sean  Costigan,  10,  of  Guelph,  in  his  second  summer  of  hockey  said 
“it  is  really  fun  and  there  is  no  pressure.  You  can  just  go  out  and  have 
fun.” 


Fun  Camp  set  to  start  June  20 


By  K.  Stephen  Ross 

Imagine  150  students  running 
around  a gymnasium , led  by  people 
dressed  as  cows. 

Imagine  that  none  of  these  people 
knew  each  other  before  the  day 
started,  yet  they  carry  on  as  if 
they’ve  known  each  other  for 
years. 

This  is  what  happened  last  week 
at  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recrea- 
tion Centre  on  the  Doon  campus  of 
Conestoga  College. 

As  part  of  a thank  you  to  students 
for  running  intramural  activities, 
the  Waterloo  County  Board  of 
Education  ran  a Waterloo  County 
Intramural  Day. 

This  event  is  run  every  year  by  the 
board  and  is  meant  to  give  the  stu- 
dents a little  energy  to  finish  of  the 
school  year. 

Each  May,  10  students  selected 
from  15  secondary  schools  are 
chosen  to  participate  in  the  day, 
which  has  been  held  at  the  college 


for  years. 

The  students  chosen  have  shown 
enthusiasm  during  their  respective 
physical  education  classes  and  are 
student  intramural  leaders. 

The  day  not  only  serves  as  a 
thank-you  to  the  students  but  is  also 
meant  to  give  them  ideas  to  take 
back  to  their  schools. 

Drew  Leyboume,  from  Parkside 
high  school  in  St  Thomas,  said  he 
learned  a lot  from  the  day.  “The 
intramurals  at  my  school  are  lack- 
ing,” Leyboume  said.  ‘The  stuff  I 
learned  today  will  really  help  our 
program.” 

New  Friendships 

The  day’s  activities  came 
together  during  committee  meet- 
ings throughout  the  year,  said  co- 
chairperson Heidi  Thompson,  a 
physical  education  teacher  at  Galt 
Collegiate  in  Cambridge. 

‘The  planning  committee  is  made 
of  14  teachers,  one  from  each 


school,”  said  Thompson.  “We  first 
met  in  October  and  since  then  have 
met  once  a month.” 

Thompson  is  quick  to  point  out 
she  is  not  the  only  one  responsible 
for  the  day.  Co-chairperson  Cathy 
Vollmer- Ashley  and  the  rest  of  the 
committee  members  also  worked 
together  to  organize  the  day. 

The  students  were  split  into 
teams  of  12  to  participate  in 
friendly  competitions.  This  al- 
lowed them  to  meet  new  people 
and  develop  new  friendships. 

Said  Thompson,  ‘The  kids  inter- 
act very  well,  network  and  get  to 
know  each  other  quickly.” 

Joda  Neumann,  a Cameron 
Heights  representative,  echoed 
Thompson’s  thoughts.  “I  just  love 
my  group.” 

A number  of  sponsors  helped  out 
with  the  day.  Kitchener  Beverages 
supplied  soft  drinks  and  Zehrs 
provided  gift  bags  for  the  team  that 
showed  the  most  spirit. 


By  K.  Stephen  Ross 

It  is  almost  summer.  Soon 
children  will  no  longer  be  in  school 
but  will  be  looking  for  other  ac- 
tivities to  occupy  their  time. 

Conestoga  College  has  the 
answer  with  its  Summer  Fun 
Camp. 

The  camp,  run  through  the  recrea- 
tional activities  office,  offers  area 
children  the  opportunity  to  develop 
sports  skills,  as  well  as  create  arts 
and  crafts. 

Dan  Young  said  there  are  a 
variety  of  activities  in  which  the 
day  campers  can  take  part. 

“There  are  sporting  events  and 
crafts  and  games  for  the  kids  to 
enjoy,”  Young  said.  “There  are  also 
theme  weeks  and  swimming  every 
two  weeks.” 

In  addition  to  these,  there  is  also 
one  major  excursion  at  the  end  of 
every  two- week  session.  There  will 
be  five  sessions  over  the  duration  of 
the  camp. 

One  week  before  the  camp  starts. 


there  is  an  orientation  for  the  staff. 
This  time  is  used  to  train  the  camp 
counsellors  for  emergencies  that/ 
might  occur  during  the  sessions,v 
Young  said. 

“They  receive  training  in  first  aid 
and  are  given  the  goals  of  the  camp,” 
he  said. 

Once  the  program  starts,  there  is 
a weekly  staff  meeting  to  go 
through  events  of  the  past  seven 
days  and  discuss  incidents  that  hap- 
pened. Young  said  it  is  a way  of 
self-evaluation. 

There  are  no  deadlines  for 
registration  for  the  camps. 

Although  it  is  recommended 
children  sign  up  one  week  prior  to 
the  session,  the  recreational  ac- 
tivities office  will  take  applications 
up  to  the  beginning  of  camp. 

The  cost  for  one  child  is  $160, 
$310  for  two  children,  and  $400  for 
three  children  from  the  same  fami- 
ly- 

Despite  the  cost,  there  is  a fair 
number  of  repeaters  over  the  sum- 
mer, Young  said. 


Please  recycle  this  paper. 


Catching  some  Zzzzs.... 

Horst  Wessel,  of  Triangle  Insulation,  takes  a lunchtime  snooze  at  Doon  campus  after  working 
on  the  campus’  new  administration  buiiding.  (Photo  By  Cara-Mae  Hackett) 


